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FOREWORD 


FROM 

The Hon’ble Minister of Education, 

Government of India. 


Some time ago I introduced to the public DEEPAVALI, a 
journal devoted to the education and welfare of the Blind. It 
gives me great pleasure now to welcome this periodical devoted 
to the service of another important group of handicapped persons, 
namely, the Deaf and those who are hard of hearing. 

We have only made a beginning with our programme for 
ameliorating the conditions of the handicapped. Welfare services 
have made them useful members of society in other countries 
of the world. We should provide similar services, so that they 
can become equally useful citizens here. In order to achieve that 
end, we must enlist the goodwill of all, in particular of those 
who have the necessary technical knowledge and experience. It 
is in this respect that a journal like the present one can render 
a most useful service. I congratulate the Convention of the 
Teachers of the Deaf in India in coming forward to undertake 
this important work and wish the journal every success. 


New Deehi, 
the 14th September 1949. 


A. K. Asad. 
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Editorial Notes 

We send, with this inaugural issue of “The Deaf in India,” our 
greetings to all. 


The publication of the periodical was made possible by the generous 
subsidy given by the Ministry of Education, Government of India, for 
which we offer our grateful thanks to the Ministry. 

Our grateful thanks also go out to His Excellency the Governor- 

General of India, our Patron-in-Chief, and to the Hon’ble Maulana Abul 

Kalam Azad, Minister of Education, Government of India, for their 
kind messages. 

We desire to build up this periodical as a first class journal dealing 
with the various problems of the deaf for which we shall be obliged 
to receive active co-operation from teachers and friends of the deaf in 
India and abroad. Articles and contributions mav be kindly sent to us 
to help us in our attempt. It should be noted that the publication of 
the periodical has printed a new land-mark in the history of the educa¬ 
tion and rehabilitation of the deaf in this country, and we shall en¬ 
deavour to make it as great a success as will lie in our power. 

In our subsequent issues we shall have a topic dealing with “School 

Items.” The authorities of all schools for the deaf in India are requested 

to send us news items in their respective schools for notice in the 

periodical. We have not partitioned the deaf of our country into 

India and Pakistan” and shall appreciate to receive ‘School Items’ from 
the schools in Pakistan. 
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We welcome the appearance of “Mashik Muk—Bodhir P a t ra 

r h M y r nal m T s Ae ^ edited * “a-XS 

Shn Mukherjee 1S an educated deaf person, well-placed in life. We offer 
our congratulations to him for publishing this magazine which is the firs 
and only publication of its kind in India, edited by a deaf person 


M Whlle address,n & th e inaugural meeting of the session of the 
National Nutrition Association of India at Calcutta, Rajkumari Amrit 

aur, Minister of Health, Government of India, gave a lead to the 
nation by asking adult male and elderly members in the families to 
forego as far as possible their share of protective foods in the interests 
ot mothers and growing children. We know that a high percentage of 
physical and mental handicaps arises from mal-nutrition and under- 
nutrition of mothers and growing children, and the government should 
give a high priority to devise ways and means to give better nutrition 
to mothers and children as a prophylactic measure against the incidence 
of deafness, blindness and other handicaps. 


* * * * * * * 

Shri A. C. Sen of Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School who was deputed 
to England on a U. N. O. Fellowship, has submitted his report to the 
Government of India. We hope his report on the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped will receive due consideration. 

****** * 

Shri S. N. Banerji, our General Secretary, received a message from 
Washington that Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, the Secretary of the 
Volta Bureau and Editor of the Volta Review, has put in thirty years 
of devoted service to these two institutions. It has been proposed to 
make the October issue of the Review as “Timberlake Issue.” Shri 
Banerji who knew Miss Timberlake in Washington, has sent a special 
message of greetings and good wishes. It is very fortunate that we, 
in Tndia, have the facility to express our felicitations in our inaugural 
issue, coming out in November. Miss Timberlake, herself deaf, has put 
in a long period of service to the deaf and the hard-of-hearing not only 
in U.S.A. but all over the globe. We wish her many, many happy years 
to come. 

******* 

We remember with grateful reverence the services rendered by 
pioneers, known and unknown, in this particular field of work with the deaf 
in India, and pay our respectful homage to all of them. This inaugural 
issue of “The Deaf in India” sees the light of the day with their blessings. 

A. C. S. 

* B. K. C 


Sixty years with the Deaf in India 

BY 

S. N. Banerji 
I 

INTRODUCTION 

To quote at length from the address delivered by the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Urquhart, opening the inaugural session of the Convention of the 
Teachers of the Deaf in India on 19th April, 1935: 

“Amidst the confusions of our modern world, which frequently 

give cause for pessimism, one of the most helpful signs of progress 

is the changing attitude towards those who from birth or because of 

particular accident have been greatly handicapped for the struggle of 

life. In more primitive societies such disabilities were often looked 

upon as the manifestation of a mysterious or ruthless Fate, or even 

as an indication of the displeasure of God. In consequence, it was 

thought to be our duty simply to acquiesce in this harsh decree of 

destiny, or the warning was given that it was impious to try to interfere 

with the decree of God. We were under an obligation rather to enforce 

it, and sometimes, in more sinister minds, this enforcement took the 

form of' persecution of the unfortunate who were aflicted in this parti¬ 
cular way. 

But things have changed in this respect, and the helplessness of 
any section of the community is regarded as a challenge to our growing 
social and humanitarian sense. We are under an obligation to help 
and not to hinder. 

It is not conceivable that we should leave those who suffer in 
this way to be a burden on society. If we are to pay any attention 
to the Law of Compensation, this demands that because of their need 
and helplessness, when unassisted, we should make a special effort on 
their behalf to restore them to an equality with other members of 
society who are not so grievously handicapped.” 

The writer of these pages will endeavour to evaluate what special 
efforts, sustained and extensive, have been done to help the deaf-mute 
in India. True, we do not live in a primitive age, but can we say we 
have accepted the challenge to our social and humanitarian sense as 

they have done in Europe and America? We pay our respectful 

^ • • 
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homage to a few selfless and lion-hearted men and wnm™ 
cra«e.l their life for the ctu.se of the varioj 

community, but has the community taken up the chalifnge fully or we 
e p in the same way as we give aims to beggars? Have we accent,:,! 

these as great social problems which demand our fullest efforts or w. 

consider them as matters of mere charity? 

•» 


II 

THE BEGINNING 

Bombay Institution for the Deaf and Mutes at Mazgaon, Bombay 
was the first school for the deaf in India, established in 1884. Farrar 
in the revised edition of Arnold's ‘Education of the Deaf’, published in 
1923, wrote,—“In India, largely through the efforts of the late M. de 
Hearne, sometime director of the Brussels Institution, the first school 
was started by the Catholics of Bombay under the direction of Mr. T. A. 
Walsh, who introduced the Oral System." It is not definitely known 
what were the efforts made by M. de Hearne. The name of T. A. 
Walsh is never heard in connection with the foundation of the first 
school for the deal in India, and there is no record to show his con¬ 
nection with it as its director. The school was founded by the Venerable 
Dr. Leo Meurin, the then Roman Catholic Archbishop of Bombay, 
with the Rev. Father Goldsmith as its principal. The school has been 

managed ever since by the lay brothers of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 

It is not known what method of teaching was adopted at start, 
but it will not be wrong to presume that as the Fathers of the Society 
were not trained teachers of the deaf, signs and writing w r ere used. 
An attempt to give speech also might have been undertaken, but the 
school was certainly not an oral school. 

Bengal came next with the foundation of Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School in May, 1893. 

Tt is said that previous to this, during the lieutenant-governorship 
of Sir Richard Temple, there was a proposal to open a school for the 
deaf in Calcutta w'hich did not materialise. It is not knowm if the 
proposal came from Sir Richard Temple. Even if it were so, Girindra 
Nath Bhose must have had a hand in it. He was the unfortunate father 
of four, deaf-mute children and had been in correspondence with 
England to bring out a teacher from that country. He w^as a scion 
of the Pataldanga Bhose family of Calcutta, and it was possible for him 
to come into close, personal contact with Sir Richard Temple. The 
writer heard from his father, the late Jamininath Banerji, one of the 
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founders and first principal of Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, that 
there had been an agreement almost completed between Girindranath 
Bhose and an English teacher to bring him out to India. fortunately, 
however, the agreement finally fell through to give room to the native 
enterprise. Every possible quarter was searched to trace the letters 
that had passed between them, but without any avail. Without 
the letters, the episode loses its historical touch. On the evidence of 
Jamininath Banerji, we must accept the fact, but without the letters, 
we can not say what part in it was taken by Sir Richard Temple. 

Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School has risen from a humble beginning 
to its present position of leadership in India, perhaps in the continent 
of Asia too. It will be consequently found interesting to trace its 

growth in some details. 

We have already noted the interest of Girindranath Bhose. There 
was another man, Srinath Sinha, who had a deaf-mute brother whom 
he was anxious to help. Providence brought these two men together. 
Srinath Sinha was appointed by Girindranath as a tutor of his children. 
Literatures on the education of the deaf which had been already 
brought from England, were given to Srinath. 

At this stage, two young men from East Bengal, Mohinimohan 
Majumdar and Jamininath Banerji, who were friends, came to Calcutta. 
Mohinimohon was a student in Calcutta Art School, and Jamininath, 
who could not complete his Degree Examination course due to poverty, 
was in search of a job. Girindranath who wanted an art teacher for 
his children, appointed Mohinimohon for the purpose. Shortly after this, 
Jamininath was introduced to Girindranath. They met with a magnetic 
pull. Jamininath found his life’s mission and inspite of abject poverty, 
jumped headlong in the work of teaching the deaf. 

Srinath Sinha now proposed to start a school, or to be more precise, 
a class for deaf children. He approached Umeschandra Dutt, the then 
principal of City College in Calcutta, for the free use of a room in the 
college buildings at 13 Mirzapore Street. The permission was given 
and a small beginning was made in May, 1893 with two pupils only. 
Jamininath and Mohinimohon immediately joined him, and the seeds 
of Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School were planted, 

The idea of educating the deaf came from Girindranath Bhose, and 
the task of translating the idea into a practical shape fell upon Srinath 
Sinha, Mohinimohon Majumdar and Jamininath Banerji who took up 
the adventure in a missionary spirit and did not receive any emolument 
at start. The writer heard from Mohini Babu that it was not infrequent 
that Jamininath Banerji had to pass many a day on a few handfuls 
of parched rice, but no hardship could damp the spirit. 
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February 1896 saw the coming into existence of the third school, 
the Church of England Zenana Mission School for the Deaf at Palam- 
cottah, South India, Miss Swainson, while teaching in a high school 
lor girls conducted by the Mission at Palamcottah (now known as 
Sarah Tucker College), became accidentally interested in the deaf. 
As a form of social service in connection with that school, a needle¬ 
work class was held for poor girls. To this class came three deaf- 
mute girls. Noticing that they were, by their affliction, completely 
cut oft from communication with others, Miss Swainson tried to study 
their signs to find some way of communicating with them. She made 
enquiries as to the number of deaf-mutes in the province, and on dis¬ 
covering the fact that no attempt was made to help them, she decided 
to open a school for them. She was assisted in her noble mission by a 
Tamil lady who was also a teacher in the same school as herself, Miss 
Elizabeth Morgan, the principal of the school, from whose paper read 
in the second meeting of the Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf 
in India the writer has drawn the above informations, did not give the 
name of the Tamil lady. Though her name could not be ascertained, 
she will ever live in our annals as ‘the unknown soldier’. 

At start, no aid was given by the Mission. The school was carried 
on with voluntary donations received mainly from England. 

It is interesting to note that all institutions for social service have 
such unpretentious beginning. Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, start¬ 
ing with only two pupils and carried on by selfless service of pioneer 
teachers against heavy odds, grew to be the largest institution of its 
kind in Asia. The C. E. Z. Mission School at Palamcottah was begun 
by two women without any help from the Mission under whose auspices 
they worked. It was a work of love for them. 'Phis school now leads 
in South India. 

A similar story is told about the Abbe de PEpce, the greatest and 
noblest personality in the world’s annals of the deaf. He met two 
deaf-mute sisters on the gay streets of Paris, felt interested in them 
and dedicated his life to teach the deaf. The school that he began, was 
a free institution, maintained out of his small personal resources. Later 
on, in 1791, the school was taken over, after his death, by the govern¬ 
ment and became the famous National Institution in Paris. So also 
did little Alice Cogswell play the trick upon 1 homas Hopkins Gallau- 
det in U.S.A. A graduate of the Yale L'niversity, Gallaudet could ascend 
high in the material world, but little Alice drew him away to found 
the first American school for the deaf. Though motives of personal 
gain prompted Thomas Braidwood in England to keep his method of 
teaching a secret, his interest was first roused from a meeting with 
Charles Sherriff. 
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The pioneers in India had a more difficult task than their comrades 
in the West. After the break-up of the Mughal Empire and in the 
first advent of the East India Company, India was in the abysmal depth 
of ignorance and superstition. When the Industrial Revolution was 
changing the face of Euro-America, India was still dreaming in the 
Age of the Bullock Cart. People refused to believe that the deaf-mute 
could be educated and made useful members of society. The first 
teachers were laughed at and no warm support came from the public 
or the government. If we compare their lot with that of the first 
teachers in Europe, we shall not fail to realise the stupendous difficulties 
and callous indifference against which they had to work. Pedro Ponce 
de Leon in Spain had the patronage of the Constable of Castile. Jacob 
Pereire in France presented his first pupil before the French Academy 
of Sciences and became a famous man at once. He was received in the 
Court and had high patronage and a royal pension. His work was 
noticed by Rousseau and Diderot. Even England honoured him by 
electing him to a fellowship of the Royal Society. Samuel Heinicke 
in Germany had the patronage of the Elector of Saxony, Thomas 
Braidwood in England attracted the notice of Dr. Johnson, Lord Mon- 
boddo and Thomas Pennant and built up a lucrative profession. But 
the first teachers of the deaf in India? They started paupers, toiled 
half-starved and died unnoticed! 


Ill 

YEARS OF STRUGGLE (1884—1904) 

The Bombay Institution had started well under the direction of the 
Rev. Father Goldsmith, but with his retirement its progress was 
arrested. This school will be dealt with in more details in subsequent 
pages. 

During this period, the fortunes of Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School 
were never steady, and it had its ups and downs. There were times 
when it was feared that the frail bark of the infant school would founder 
in the eddies and surging waves. Two factors piloted the school safely 
round the Cape of Storms. With inception, its management was happily 
entrusted to an influential and sincere committee composed of men like 
Goroodas Banerjee, Kally Churn Banerjee, Anandamohon Bose, 
Bhupendranath Basu, Nobinchand Bural, L^meschandra Dutt, F. J. Rowe 
and others. Secondly, the selfless labour of the first teachers (besides 
the founder-teachers, the names of Rebatimohan Sen and Saratchandra 
Banerji should be recorded here) helped the school to tide over difficulties 
which often seemed unsurmountable. 
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The year of 1894 was memorable for the school as the first peg was 
planted against which the school could put its leg. An endowment of 
Rs. 6,000 came from Sreemati Kamini Dassi of Kidderpore to com¬ 
memorate the memory of her husband Panchcowrie Chandra. In those 
years of struggle, the endowment came as a godsend. In the same year, 
a grant of Rs. 100 per month by the Calcutta Corporation accorded the 
school a public recognition. I he struggling school with its nose just 
above the water-surface got a breathing time and moved to an indepen¬ 
dent habitation at 4 College Square. 

The Committee could now think of taking bolder steps to enlarge 
the school. Jamininath who had been sent to Bombay (all his expenses 
were borne by Girindranath Rhose), returned with a determination to 
go to England. Bombay failed to satisfy him. The proposal to send 
him abroad looked too bold, but the committee accepted it. A special 
fund was raised to send him to London to be trained in the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf. 

While in London, Jamininath attended the International Congress 
o! the Teachers of the Deaf, held at Dublin in 1895, where he met several 
American teachers to whom he expressed his desire to go to America. 
A cable was sent to Gallaudet College and arrangements w r ere made 
to receive him as a free student. The hat w*as sent round and enough 
money was raised to cover his passage across the Atlantic. So after 
receiving his diploma from the National College, he went to Washington 
to join Gallaudet College. On the completion of his training there, he 
was offered by his professor, Dr. J. C. Gordon, the principalship of an 
\merican School which he thankfully refused to return home early 
and devote his full energy for the upliftment of the deaf in India. He 
returned to Calcutta on 29th October, 1896. 

Jamininath’s return home infused a new life in the School which 
was thoroughly re-organised. The oral method of teaching was intro¬ 
duced. A normal department to train teachers was also started which 
gradually developed to the status of a training college in India. In this 
vear government recognition was also received in a monthly grant of 

Rs. 125. 

The balance in the fortunes of the School even now quivered. The 
want of a boarding establishment was keenly felt, but two attempts to 
•>pen a boarding failed. The prejudice of divine retribution was deeply 
rooted in public mind, and the School could not attract a larger number 
of pupils. The visitation of the Plague in 1897 added to the difficulties, 
and the progress of the School was seriously affected. 

The Committee, however, far from losing heart, courageously 
decided to build a house for the School. It was a bold decision, judi¬ 
ciously taken, which saved the School from an inevitable collapse. It 
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took long six years to raise a fund, and the School moved to its own 
premises at 293 Upper Circular Road on 19th August, 1904. It was a 
great day not only for the School but for the cause of the education of 
the deaf in India, and opened a new leaf in our annals. 

During these years of stress and strain, the affairs of the School 
were conducted with infinite patience by C. W. Bolton, C. S. 1. who was 
the President of the committee from 1898 to 1903. The buildings of the 
School came mainly through his effort. At the ceremony to lay the • 
foundation-stone of the buildings, he said, “We regard this as the most 
auspicious day in the history of the School, full of promise for the 
realisation of the hopes which have animated us in our efforts for many 
years past to promote the establishment of instruction for the deaf and 
dumb in this great city and this great province on a footing worthy of 
both.” In fact, he was the life and soul of the movement during these 
strenuous and anxious years of building, and his memory as one of the 
greatest benefactors of the deaf in this country will ever remain green 
in our annals. 

The School had now a firm footing and started on its onward march 
to progressive realisation of its high aims and ideals. To quote again 
C. W. Bolton, “It has been the ceaseless aim of the committee to raise 
the school to the high standard which it should attain and the high 
position which it should occupy as the pioneer institution of its kind in 
Bengal, and the nursery from which trained teachers may go to open 
similar schools in other-parts of the province.” Their hopes were 
richly fulfilled in later years when teachers trained from this school 
went to open new schools in distant places like Mysore, Baroda, 
Ahmedabad, Delhi, Allahabad, Lucknow, Patna and the districts of 
Bengal. 

The C. E. Z. Mission School at Palamcottah took an early lead 
over both the schools at Calcutta and Bombay. We have seen it was 
started in 1896, three years after Calcutta and twelve years after 
Bombay, as a part-time work by Miss Swainson. In 1900, the work 
developed so much as to necessitate its removal to a rented house as a 
full-time school. In 1901, it had its own buildings, funds being furnished 
by friends in England. We also find that in 1901 there were 68 pupils, 
a figure which the Calcutta School took many years to reach, and 
which the Bombay School reached only in very recent years. Pupils 
came not from Madras only, but from Bengal, the Punjab, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, Travancore and Ceylon. The school showed 
remarkable progress quite early which has been maintained all these 
years. 

» 


{To be continued) 


The Rehabilitation and Resettlement of the Handicapped.* 

BY 

A. C. SEN 

The task has been in these pages to: 

(1) define the Problem and to show 

(2) how Great Britain has solved this Problem and 

(3) to evolve a scheme suited to the present Indian situation. 

The Problem Defined. 

Rehabilitation involves a series of processes peculiar to certain age 
groups and certain types of injury or illness, from birth or subsequently 
contracted, by which a person is brought back from disability to ability, 
and social and economical resettlement is the logical culmination of the 
process. It is not therefore difficult to see that the Process involves (1) 
Medical Rehabilitation and (2) Post Medical Rehabilitation and Reset¬ 
tlement, with necessary variations peculiar to each type and condition of 
handicap, and the age of onset of the disease or injury. Thus education 
of the handicapped children is as much a process of the re-habilitation 
as the retraining of an injured coalminer. 

The British System of Rehabilitation and Resettlement. 

In the British system of rehabilitation and resettlement we find 
two age sectors 2—16, which is the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education and 16—50, which is the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Labour. Within the age group for which the Ministry of Education is 
responsible those who are certified as incapable of receiving any kind of 
education under sec. 57, Ed. Act, 1944, become the charge of local health 
authority to be cared for in occupation centres. 

All men at the age of 65 and all women at the age of 60, who have 
made necessary contributions, become a charge on the Ministry of 
National Insurance. The blind people can claim pension at the age of 
40. The responsibility of education for the normal children as also the 
special class of handicapped children we are dealing with is with the 


* The writer was deputed to England by the Government of India with a U. N. O. 
Fellowship (1949). This report was submitted by him to U. N. O. 
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Local Education Authority; the educational expenses are met from rates 
and Education Minister’s grants. The County Councils and County 
Borough Councils discharge the function on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education—the supervision being effected by Government inspectors. 
The Local Education Authority in its place may provide for special 
schools or arrange for necessary education with an institution provided 
by another County or County Borough Educational authority or may ask 
any voluntary organisation who may have been organising such services 
to provide for the education of the child—the financial responsibility 
being of the education authority of the borough in which the person 

lived. 

Nursery Education—It applies to children between the ages of 3-5. 
For normal children it is permissible under this law for Local Authorities 
to provide for nursery schools. But in the case of handicapped child, at 
any time after the child has attained the age of 2, the parent may ask to 
have the child examined to see if the child requires special educational 
treatment, The local authority is bound to have this done and if it is 
found that the child requires special educational treatment this must be 
provided if the parent so desires. On the other hand the 
parent of any child who has attained the age of 2 years may 
be required to submit the child for examination by any M. O. 
of the Authority. (Par. 34 Edn. Act. 1944). Between the ages 
of 5-16 all education is free and compulsory in Great Britain. 

Special Educational treatment is provided for the following cate¬ 
gories of children: (School Health Service Regulation, 1945), the Blind, 
the Deaf, the Delicate, the Educationally Subnormal, the Epileptic, the 
Maladjusted, the Physically Handicapped and those with Speech Defects; 
of these again the blind, the deaf, the epileptic, physically handicapped 
and aphasic children are seriously disabled and must be educated in 
special schools. 

At the age of 16 all people become a charge of the Ministry of 
Labour. In the case of blind people, the obligation of the County 
Council is still there for the diverse and special kinds of services they 
are in need of. 

The Ministry of Labour takes charge of: 

(i) Post-School children who may be in need of craft training 

and their resettlement. 

(ii) Post-Hospital rehabilitation of Industrial population and their 

resettlement. 

(iii) Post-Hospital treatment of military and civil personnel and 

their resettlement, 
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The Ministry of Labour may provide for such service directly 
through the local authority or through voluntary organisations-as the 
klmd persons in the homes of recovery arranged by N.I.B but the 
financial responsibility is always of the Ministry of Labour. 

I he resettlement policy of the Government of Great Britain finds 
expression in the Disabled Persons Employment Act, 1944. All handi¬ 
capped people should register themselves as such to receive advantages 
accruing from the Act. For those below 18 years, the application 
should be made at the juvenile employment office—those above that age 
the application for registration may be made at any local office of the 
Ministry of Labour’s employment exchange. 

The object of the Disabled Persons Employment Act is to provide 
suitable jobs to the handicapped people that they may have useful lives. 
The important provisions include : 

(1) Courses of vocational training and industrial rehabilitation for 

a new profession, trade or occupation, or retraining in 
special courses to help the return, after hospital treatment 
for injury or sickness, to their former jobs. 

(2) Assistance towards ordinary employment—by requiring the 

employers to abide by the quota system. 

The Quota System requires every employer engaging more 
than 20 employees to employ 3% registered handicapped 
workers. 

(3) Employment under sheltered conditions. 

(4) Employment under designated employments reserved for 

handicapped people only. 

(5) Helping employment on their own account, which involves 

among other things financial assistance. 

The administrative set up includes the D. R. O. service in the Minis¬ 
try of Labour’s each employment exchange who is helped and advised 
by Local Disablement Advisory Committees. The Disablement Advisory 
C ommittees have been set up throughout Great Britain. They are com¬ 
posed of equal number of employers’ and workers’ representatives 
together with a doctor and other persons with special knowledge of or 
interest in the problem of disablement. The registration questions are 
dealt with as a rule by a panel of these committees and there will be a 
doctor with each panel. 

The Ministry of Labour may provide for all these services directly 
or part of it, and part of it through voluntary organisations or Local 
Authority. The Training Centres of the sheltered employment is 
attached to the employment centre itself. The business side of it is 
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run on piece basis and the employees are paid accordingly. Govern¬ 
ment however guarantees a fixed minimum wage—and make supple¬ 
mentary payments on a general scale and augmentation on the indi¬ 
vidual basis that the minimum scale is maintained. 

In the case of the Blind and other seriously handicapped there is 
also home workers scheme. 

The Health Services. 

All hospitals are directly under the Ministry of Health (ex-Teaching 
hospitals) and tree service is available to anyone for whom his or her 
own doctor recommends such provision to be made. It is not difficult 
to see that the D. R. 0. of the Ministry of Labour has to deal with this 
section of the Health Service—for all accident cases come here. 

The Local Health Authorities Services include (1) care of mothers, 
(2) very young children, (3) school children, (4) tuberculosis service, 
(5) venereal diseases, (6) innoculation, vaccination, etc. 

The school health service and the school education service is 
therefore in the same hands—County Councils and County Borough 
Councils. 

The Civilian Population, on the other hand, come under general prac¬ 
titioners service. In the area of every Local Health Authority there is an 
executive council composed of 12 members of Ministry of Health and 
Local Health Authorities and 12 from the Profession. This Council 
provides for (a) free attendance by doctor, dentist and occulist, (b) free 
supply of medicines and equipments. This scheme extends and co¬ 
ordinates the panel patient service. 

The supply of equipments include prosthatic material, hearing aids 
and other appliances necessary for rehabilitation, and all free. This 
service also acts as a bridge between Civilian population and the Hospital 
service. 

Most industrial concerns maintain a hospital unit and are in close 
co-operation with nearby government hospitals and panel medical 
services enjoyed by the employees. The Health Service is so complete 
that the medical side of Rehabilitation of all section of the British 
population is well cared for. Nursing and Medical care forms 
the bedrock of any scheme of rehabilitation. 

m 

The School Health Service also include provision of one free meal 
and milk in schools. 

The Voluntary Service. 

Voluntary Social Service in Great Britain is very well developed. 
The deaf people in their Post School life come under the care of some 
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seventy voluntary welfare societies in Britain. They catered for their 

religious, social and industrial needs for many years. The important 
among- them being, 

(i) Royal Association in aid for the Deaf and Dumb. 

(ii) The British Deaf and Dumb Association. 

(iii) The National Institute for the Deaf. 

Their financial obligation is met by local charities and grants from 
Ministry of Health. A large part of this voluntary work had been the 
placement and maintaining in industry deaf-mute employees. A number 
of them give assistance to the deafened and the deaf by assisting parti¬ 
cularly in regard to the provision of Disabled Persons Employment Act 

and by the organisation of lip-reading classes and provision of social 
amenities. 

The Blind Voluntary Service include the Services of N. I. B. and 
St. Dunstans—the latter being exclusively connected with the blinded 
ex-Servicemen. N. I. B. provides for Schoolboys’ Braille Book Library, 
Braille Press, Braille teaching, sunshine homes and recovery homes 
and a band of home workers among others. 

There are similar organisations to help the mentally deficient. 


INDIA. 

Health Services including Hospital Services in India are not ade¬ 
quate both quantitatively and qualitatively. Before Rehabilitation 
Scheme could be properly cared for—for some time to come—we shall 
increasingly feel the need for more and more hospitals and other health 
services including prenatal and antenatal services. The problem has 
to be controlled first if it is to be in any way effectively handled. Health 
measures taken in Great Britain have very greatly reduced the number 
of afflicted personnel,—thus there are more schools for the deaf-mute 
and the blind than could be filled up. The need of health services in 
adequate measure is recognized but it forms a subject which must be 
dealt with properly by qualified people. 

Whatever be the ultimate shape of things there is no doubt that 
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the School Rehabilitation Services for the handicapped people should 
be in close touch with school medical service and specialist hospital 
service if maximum benefit has to be derived. It is further necessary 
that one authority should be the controlling body for school education 
and school health service. It is further necessary that protective food 
should be supplied to all special school children for their well-being. 

The Sargent Committee recommended provision of a meal for 
school children—whether this is possible or not, milk movement should 
be immediately started. In olden days kings in India offered cows to 
teachers—they went to feed the children in the care of teachers. I 
very strongly fee 1 that residential schools for handicapped children 
should take to cow keeping as an item of trade work—that way pro¬ 
vision could be made for milk for the children in schools. The wet cows 
remaining in the schools and dry cows from all units being taken care 
of in government maintained Pinjarapoles. The expenses on this head, 
both capital and recurring, should be met by the Government: the 
children should take care of the cows—this will give them in after life 
a small side business. Childhood is the time when love for cow and 
willing co-operation in animal husbandry should be cultivated. Cow 
keeping will give healthful physical activities—good for body and mind. 
Children like animals and many would like to give a helping hand in 
cow keeping. Government is considering ways of increasing cattle- 
wealth—unless educated mind turns to it, it would remain a far cry. 

Xo mind would turn to it unless educated to it and childhood is the time 
for that. 


In the preparation of any educational scheme for Rehabilitation in 
India there are two essential things that have to be remembered (i) 
the prog^ss cannot outstrip the supply of money, men, and material 
n of which India at present finds herself in want and as such the 
progress has to be in stages, (ii) the stage set down should be within 

17" mea ” S ° f the countr y- There is no use in having a paper 
plan that the country at this stage has no capacity to implement It 

•s therefore necessary to recognise that education at this sta-can not 

to make 3 " CO " ipidsory - The government can contribute substantially 
< e specia e ucation available to the maximum number of handi 

nSarT to' C ° nSiS,en ‘ Wi ‘ h *"> Principles It U toht 

Should be the gmSe the Period ° f instructio " to begin with 

to see' th^TeTwinT ^ n ° rmal children ' lt is not difficult 

the educational cutout mdm * qUah * atn [ e and quantitative difference in 

ratio 8: 14 but that has to" . C ° mpared W * th chlldren in England in the 

1 tftat has to b e agreed and accepted. 
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The craft education is very important for handicapped children 
—and the special schools should of necessity have industrial 
leaning—but craft training under industrial conditions can only be 
given in Ministry of Labour’s employment centres or in industrial craft 
training centre associated with different kinds of industries. So the 
finishing portion of their vocational training is bound to be a charge 
on the Ministry of Labour whether directly provided or indirectly 
through industrial training centres or through training centres asso¬ 
ciated with sheltered workshops maintained by voluntary organisations. 
One such is in offing at Calcutta—under the auspices of Calcutta Deaf 
and Dumb School. The Craft Education in Special Schools is therefore 
of pre-vocational nature, though by no means intended to be 
rudimentary. 


It is further necessary that Resettlement should follow the lines 
of 1944 Act of Britain. As the matter ought to receive full and sym¬ 
pathetic consideration I may restate them with minor adjustments to 
make them suitable'for Indian situation. The cogent information on 
this point, however meagre, is supplied by Adarkar Report on health 
insurance. The Post Medical Rehabilitation begins and ends with the 
following words. 


“The process requires close co-operation between the health 
insurance department and the employment exchange. During the 
process of rehabilitation the worker may be assisted to get employment 
either with his old employer or with new employer through the employ¬ 
ment exchanges. The rehabilitation benefit whether in cash or in kind 
may not be given at this stage but may be placed as an item for the 
future programme of health insurance.” The problem has not been 
fairly dealt with and may be for want of adequate information and the 
need of protecting the interest of the handicapped. No Government 
can ignore its responsibility to the working class today unless at its 
own peril. Certain proposals are therefore made for information and 
guidance of those who may be in need of it. While it is not necessary 
for me to say whether it would be the factories, government or the 
insurance companies to whom the ultimate responsibility of providing 
the money will belong and on what basis. It is all the same necessary 
what beneficial measures will have to be introduced and how. The 
Ministry of Labour must assess after proper survey of the industry 
of the Province, (1) What employments in particular industries could 
be scheduled exclusively for handicapped people and (2) what employ¬ 
ments were there where the placement of the handicappd person would 
not be a load on the industry. After proper assessment the Ministry 
of Labour must then provide for legal sanctions for (1) scheduling 
certain types of work in factories and other type of establishments as 
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reserved for handicapped people, (ii) a general reservation of 3% of 
the overall employment figure excluding the scheduled jobs for the 
registered handicapped people, (iii) a particular reservation of more 
or less than the general reservation figure depending on the nature 
of the industry, as assessed by a committee of experts, and (iv) provi¬ 
sion of sheltered employment and employment on their own account. 

The administrative set up following the British System should be 
the Ministry of Labour’s employment exchange. The Employment 
Office should contain Disablement Officer to be advised by a committee 
of experts, including representatives from employers and employees 
unions, representatives of the organisation working with the different 
kinds of handicapped people like the Convention of the Teachers of 
the Deaf in India and corresponding organisations for the blind and 
other types of defective people and medical men. It is no use training 
people unless provision could be made for their placement in the way 
suggested as above. When such provisions by law have been made 
the need for vocational training of the handicapped will be felt. The 
need for vocational training is not only for those who have recently 
left the hospital and are unfit to join their old employment but also 
persons whose disablement dates from birth to any time within fortieth 
year of life. The vocational training here as opposed to training 
attached to school units is used to mean training under industrial condi¬ 
tions of life. Those between 16 and 40 then form the unit which 
is the Ministry of Labour’s charge. Those who will be trained in 
“Remploy Centres” or “Industries’ own Centre’ ’should be trained for 
absorption in Industry. Those considered fit for scheduled employment 
would not require any intensive training. Those who will be required 
for their inherent limited capacity to receive employment in sheltered 
factories may receive training in centres organised by voluntary 
organisations who will be responsible to run those sheltered factories. 
The Ministry of Labour through D.R.O. must provide for such sheltered 
factories, (i) The necessary amount of work; the military, hospital 
and other public requirements should be met by goods prepared at 
those factories. The workers in these factories should have living 
wages and the Ministry of Labour must provide for adequate financial 
help necessary for the upkeep of the sheltered workshops to be run 
by voluntary organisation but never on profit making basis. 

For Rehabilitation and Resettlement of the age Group 16—40, 
under Ministry of Labour, my recommendations may be thus sum¬ 
marised : 

Rehabilitation through: 

(i) General Hospital Arrangements by Ministry of Health. 
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(ii) Special Hospital by Industries. 

(iii) Economic Provision during Hospital and Post Hospital 
stage—through Health Insurance. 

(iv) Retraining of handicapped of all sorts between the ages 

of 16—40 (a) in Remploy Centres (b) in Industries’ own 
Centre, (c) in Sheltered Industrial Homes organised by 
voluntary organisations. 

And resettlement by: 

(v) Introduction of quota system. 

(vi) Scheduling certain occupations. 

(vii) Provision of sheltered employment and accepting its econo¬ 

mic obligations. 

(viii) The Provision of D.R.O. Service. 

With those considerations for 16—40 Group I now pass on to the 
consideration of Special Education (also a form of Rehabilitation— 
Educational Rehabilitation). 

(To be continued) 





Better Language Through Blackboard Bulletins. 

BY 

B. H. GANDHI 

There are a number of different aspects of language teaching for 
the deaf. I present in this paper an important aspect which 
has almost been neglected in many of our schools. The idea of Black- 
Board Bulletins is not a new one. It dates as far back as Doctor 
Alexander Graham Bell. It has been practised in a number of foreign 
schools. It remains for us to work out the details of the plan for our 
own languages. 

All that is required for the purpose is an additional black-board 
or two in every class room, hostel, kitchen and play-ground as well 
as a conscientious teacher to work out the plan. I would like to 
remind you that the plan presented is not to replace the usual formal 
lessons. It is to supplement the work that is already being done in 
our schools at present. The idea behind is to present an atmosphere 
of language which children can understand and are interested in and 
side by side to present new language in easily assimilable form. It 
leads to reading habits especially news-paper reading. 

Black-Board Bulletin in the Elementary Class. 

As the students enter the school they are acquainted with written 
forms of their respective names. Each one of them recognises his 
own as well as other students’ names in his own class. 

On the B.B. date and day are written on the top at the right. The 
news items for the bulletin are some-what like this. Suresh is home¬ 
sick. He weeps. Sattar is not at all home-sick. He is quite jolly. 
Nalin is absent today. Ramesh has come after 3 days absence. Baboo 
has a bad cold. Hari has a running nose. He does not cleanse it 
properly. Madhu is very neat and tidy. Bhagwan is very dirty. Abdul 
has put on a new shirt. Chhinu’s father is to come day after to-morrow. 

It is very cloudy today. It rained whole night yesterday, and a lot 
of other similar items. 

. Generally students are interested when they see one of their names 
in news items. They inquire as to the meaning. The teacher will 
raw attention either to the dirty dress or running nose or clouds as 
the case may be. No further explanation is attempted. It takes about 
. ^ linu l ;es Lo 20 minutes a day. Most of the news-items are personal 
wit respect to someone in the class. It is natural that to a deaf child 

news that his father is to come day after to-morrow or coming 

4 ' 
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Thursday is far more important than what is to us the news of intended 
meeting' between Jawahar and Truman. After about a term's work 
some students come forward to give news items such as—Abdul is 
absent. It is very hot to-day, etc., etc. They are encouraged. If they 
commit any language mistake they are corrected. Some of the news 
of the previous day are repeated next day. This helps children to 
absorb unconsciously, the difference between the present and the past 
language forms. At times children come to the class all radiant with 
joy. They have some excellent news. They explain what they have 
seen in pantomime, and the teacher supplies the missing appropriate 
language. Such news as—A cycle accident, a juggler show, the arrival 
of a baby sister or brother in the family, the death of some relative 
are quite common. Pappa punished an elder brother, Pappa has gone 
to Bombay last night, the present received from maternal uncle after 
his visit to Bombay and many other items are always at teachers' 
disposal. The skill of the teacher is in elliciting news from the children. 
It is natural that all children are not interested in all news items. But 
the blackboard is there for the whole day. A student who has not 
displayed any interest in a particular news item would suddenly come 
to the teacher and inquire to know its meaning. The teacher can 
direct him to the student who have shown interest in that particular 
item. He will next look for further opportunities for that particular 
item and when occasion arises he would draw his attention. In recess 
time generally a number of students move from class to class to note 
down different news. 

There is an opportunity for presenting a number of language 
forms. Language get more and more difficult progressively. In final 
class the items are generally drawn from local news-papers. There is 
connected language with respect to each item. Children are encouraged 
to read news-papers and give news. The river flood in East Bengal, news 
about Sardar Vallabhbhai, Jawaharlal, the communal riots, news about Netaji 
Subhash that he is dead or alive, the intended visit of some eminent person 
in the city are a few samples of such news. The different advertisements 
of the Rationing Department added fresh items. There are changes 
almost every two months. At times we get more wheat and less rice 
at other times Canadian wheat or pieces of rice etc., and all these are 
news items. Naturally the ration and control of GUR touched them 
all the more. They could not cherish the worst quality of U.P. Gur 
that was imported in place of the usual Kolhapur Gur that is being 
used generally, All these were news. The likes and dislikes, the 
favourable or unfavourable home environments, their trend of thoughts 
etc., are very clearly depicted in the news which children bring to us 
and they throw a very important light on the problems of the psychology 
of the deaf, Moreover they provide valuable items for language work 
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ior the day and needless to say this language turns out to be living 
language. 

VVe do not give any formal lessons in Geography work. But along 
with local news the local places are shown on a map. The news items 
—say about communal riot at Dacca—will give the teacher opportunity 
to tell something about the place. Dacca is shown in the map and 
the railway line from Ahmedabad to Dacca along with. In the 
elementary class we show each child the village or town he comes 
from in the map and the railway line leading to the respective places. 
After a couple of years they name almost all the stations that are on 
the way. Thus the Geography work is directly linked with bulletin 

work. 

Black Board Bulletin for the Play-Ground. 

Generally students play native games such as running, hatutu, 
khokho, amli-pipli, lengdi, etc. The items would be something like 
Bhagwan can run very fast, Chandu does not take interest in game, 
Mohan slipped off while running to catch Natver and has his leg hurt. 
Sattar generally absents from game-period. 

Sewing class. 

Ramesh sews shirts nicely. Ahmed does not know turpie. Raman 
does not know how to hem button-holes. Magan does not know how to 
thread a needle. Suresh does not know how to attach collar to a 
shirt. Indra has cut the sleeves wrong side. 

There should be all sorts of criticisms and appreciation of the class 

work. 

Kitchen. 

I will present the sample items only: 

Ballu does not relish potatoes. This time we have a bad stuff in 
rice. Curry is a bit saltish. The dal was full of chillies last night. 
To-day the cook is absent, etc., etc. On another black-board there 
should be a menu list for the day. 

Black-Board Bulletin for Girls Hostel. 

The Lady Superintendent is responsible for this bulletin work. Material 
is drawn exclusively from routine programme. I wice a w T eek every 
girl in turn does Rangoli work. A girl of 7 may satisfy herself by 
drawing a design of a triangle for a Swastik while senior girls display 
their skill to the best of their abilities in symetry of designs, details 
as well as choice of colour, harmony and contrasts. Sample items for 
the bulletin are somewhat like this. Sushila Behn draws nice Rangoli, 
her choice of colour is excellent. Mani Behn drew Rangoli last Monday. 
Mandakinee will draw* Rangoli day after to-mor N row\ 

Twice a week girls are given some corn. Husking, winnowing 
and cleaning, etc., will give opportunity for a number of bulletin items. 
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iwice a week girls prepare a dish or two, 8 to 10 different dishes 

during the year can be prepared. The items would be Sushila Behn 

is to cook rice to-morrow, Manibehn will light a Sigree. Radha Behn 

will wash rice twice over. Vimla does not know how to prepare a 
Hour paste for Rotee. 

Language pertaining to fetching and filtering water for drinking 
purposes, bath, dressing of hair, different hair oils used by different 
girls, the current fashion of dresses, bangles, ornaments etc., can be 
easily absorbed by proper bulletin work. 

Similar programme may be drawn out for boys hostel. 

I think a word of caution is necessary. A teacher who is fully 
conscious of the possibilities of this kind of work and a willing worker, 
sympathetic, who would watch children talk and act rather than disturb 
them and who is proficient in elliciting news from children can do this 
work. Otherwise the work will turn out to be a lifeless one. Children 
will not care to look at what is written. The few minutes spent over 
the bulletin work should be as lively as possible for the whole group. 
Teacher should watch which of the students do not take interest in 
bulletin work and next time he ought to be equipped with news at 
which these very children would jump with joy. The responsibility 
of the teacher is very great and the success of the work depends on 
him ultimately. 

Pure oralists present certain objections against this mode of proce¬ 
dure. Firstly, why not give news orally? I agree that the news may 
be given orally but at the same time they should appear in writing on 
black-board. Secondly, bulletin work in writing may hamper speech 
reading. Personally I find that this view is an erroneous one. 

So far as reading is concerned, all the deaf—the stone deaf and 
those with a little hearing stand on the same footing. It is my personal 
opinion that early reading does in no way interfere with speech or 
speech reading. On the contrary it improves them. 

Our schools are generally badly financed and the average time for 
which a student attends school is not more than 7 years. In order 
to bring about significant results with such a short training period 
this type of supplementary work has been thought of and tried. It 
is my personal conviction that it will prove really useful. 

In the end I would request teachers and respective school authori¬ 
ties to give a fair trial to this type of work and to keep a record of 
words and language forms used in all bulletins during a couple of 
years. Teachers may keep records of bulletin sentences in which the 
children were most interested and least interested. According to age 
groups of children the interest will differ. The true value of this 
type of work can be assessed after at least 5 years of continuous 

work. • 8fl 


Official Notes 


Minutes of Ex-Committee Meetings. 

A meeting of the Committee of the Convention of Teachers of' the 
Deaf in India was held on 9th August, 1949 with Mrs. Dorothy Greval, 
the President, in chair. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed, and audited 
accounts upto 31st December, 1947 were passed. 

2. The correspondence on the publication of a quarterly periodical 
between the General Secretary and the Secretary, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, were considered. 

The Committee thanked the Secretary, Ministry of Education for 
the grant of 75 per cent of the expenditure (not exceeding Rs. 900|- 
per annum) to publish the periodical. 

The Committee decided that the periodical would be named “The 
Deaf in India”. It would be published in English and would have four 
issues in April, August, November and February in each financial year. 
The General Secretary was, however, directed to arrange for the publi¬ 
cation of three issues of the periodical in 1949—50. 

The Committee further decided that there would be one editor and 
one associate editor who would receive no emoluments. The two 
offices would be elected by the members in a General Conference. The 
Committee, however, appointed Shri Amalesh Chandra Sen and Shri 
Be no} Kumai Chakravarti to the offices of the editor and the associate 
editor respectively till the next General Conference. 

3. The correspondence between the General Secretary and the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India on the Convention’s repre¬ 
sentation on the Indian National Commission of the UNESCO were 
considered. 

I lie Committee directed the General Secretary to carry on so that 
the Convention might have a seat on the Commission. 

4. It was agreed that the next General Conference would be 
called to meet at Calcutta in December, 1949, and the General Secretary 
was directed to take necessary steps for it. 

5. The Committee considered a memorandum by the General 
ecretary to form a common platform to urge with the Government 

and the Community the cause of education and rehabilitation of all 
groups of handicapped children in India. 
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The Committee approved „£ the memorandum and authorised the 
General Secretary to call a meeting of organisations a J i --a , 
interested in the welfare of the handicapped, lvlduals 

A special meeting of the Committee was held on 30th August 
1949 Wlth Mrs - Dorothy Greval, the President, in chair. ’ 

1. 1 he difficulties to find employment for the deaf were considered, 

he instances of refusal to employments and discharge from employ¬ 
ments, on erroneous grounds of risks based on thoughtless medical 
certificates, were strongly regretted. A sub-committee was formed to 
collect facts and data so that definite actions might be taken to remove 
the disabilities which have had so long confronted the deaf. 


* 


* 


International Congress. 

1 he General Secretary has received a communication from the 
Secretary of the Royal institution for Deaf-Mutes at Groningen, Holland 
intimating that the Board of Directors of the Royal Institution wish 
to organize an International Congress on the occasion of the 160th 
anniversary of the Institution in 1950. The Board of Directors would 
appreciate to have co-operation from India. Those who intend to 
attend the Congress may correspond with the Secretary of the Royal 
Institution. 


* * * * * * . * 
Conference. ^ , ,, . . 


The Fourth Conference of the Convention of the Teachers of the 
Deaf in India will be held at Calcutta in December, 1949. All schools 
for the deaf in India are requested to send school-delegates to the conference. 


I here will be an exhibition of handiworks by deaf artisans on an All-India 
basis. Intending exhibitors are requested to communicate with Shri N. M. 
Majumdar, the Eastern Zone Secretary of the Convention, for space and 
other informations. Detailed programme will be published in the next issue 
of the periodical. 


S. N. B. 


School News 


Shri Makhanlal Mazumdar. 

We regret to announce the death of* Shri Makhanlal Majumdai in llu 
prime of his life. He was only thirty years old when he departed this life. 
The melancholy event took place on 4th August, 1949. He was an ex¬ 
student of Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School and founded the Shyambazar 
Deaf and Dumb School at Calcutta in 1939. During the years of war- 
strain, he carried on the school single-handed. Himself a deaf, his selfless 
devotion to the cause of the deaf was exemplary. He left behind a young 
widow to whom we offer our heartfelt sympathy in her bereavement. 

******* 

Shri Bepin Behari Choudhury. 

Shri Chaudhury was an ex-student of Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 
and of Government School of Arts at Calcutta. He later on went to England 
and joined the Royal College of Arts. He was, according to our informa¬ 
tion, the only deaf artist in the Commonwealth of Nations to be admitted 
to an Associateship of the Royal College of' Arts. Qji his return from 
England, he founded the Deaf and Dumb School at Cuttack. Recently he was 
given a scholarship by the Government of Orissa for further study in 
U. S. A. He is now in the States. 

******* 

Deaf and Dumb School , Lucknow. 

His Excellency Mr. Homi Mody, Governor of the U. P., has consented 
to become a patron of the school. He will lay the foundation-stone of the 
new premises of the school on 18th December. 

Mrs. Evelyn Khan, Principal of the school, was awarded special facilities 
by the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., U. S. A., to join 
their Normal Department. She has been awarded a scholarship from the 
Clarke School to cover part of the cost of her training. The rest of the 
cost will be borne by the U. P. Government. Mrs. Khan is the first lady 
in India to go abroad for special training in the line of teaching the deaf. 
She has already left for U. S. A. by Air. We extend to her our best 
wishes. 


2 , 




Training College for the Teachers of the Deaf, Lucknmv. 

I lie Training College for the Teachers of the Deaf has opened its 

second session with twenty trainees. Shri Salik Ram Chaturvedi who was 

deputed to Manchester University by the Government of U. P. ( took over 

charge from Shri S. N. Banerji on 1st July. Shri Chaturvedi is being 

assisted by Dr. 1. Bahadur. We wish the College continued success and 
prosperity. 


Shri Kalidas Bhattacherjee. 

Shri Bhattacherjee has resigned from the Principalship of the Govern¬ 
ment Lady Noyce School for the Deaf and Dumb, New Delhi to take up 
the office of the Superintendent of the Braille Printing Press to be opened 
at Dehra Doon by the Government of Tndia. He has already left with a 
Government of India scholarship for U. S. A. for special training in 
Braille Printing. We shall lose him from our profession but it will be a 
gain for the blind. We wish him success in his new assignment. 

S. N. B. 
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YOUR KIND PATRONAGE TO CARRY OUT 

THE PROGRAMME 



KINDLY 

Join the Convention 

AND 

Request your friends too 

AND 

Help the Deaf-mute. 

THEY DESERVE MOST YOUR HELP 


You may become : 

1. AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

(Minimum Annual Subscription of Rupees Two) 


2. A LIFE MEMBER 

(Lump-sum Donation 'of Rupees Fifty). 
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